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SAMUEL GRIDLEY HOWE: A BRIEF 
SKETCH.’ 


“He was, for half a century, one of those few persons who 
could not be omitted when Boston was described,” says 
Frank Sanborn in his biography of Dr. Howe. Even while 
living he was “The Hero” of song and of sermon, and when 
dead was given a great public funeral. Twenty-five years 
afterward, in 1901, upon the centenary of his birth, there 
was arranged a splendid memorial meeting to which our 
greatest and best came to do him honor. To-day, throngs 
of children attend the Samuel Gridley Howe public school in 
South Boston, where he lived; and any one who looks on the 
Boylston Street walls of the Boston Public Library may see 
there the name of Howe carved with those of Pestalozzi, 
Froebel, Mann and Harvard. 

Dr. Howe has been likened to a chevalier of the Middle 
Ages, — handsome, fierce when roused, otherwise gentle and 
kind. His most intimate friends called him “Chev.” This 
title he earned over and over again: first, in going like 
Byron, to fight for the Greeks in their war of revolution 
against the Turks; then, again, nearly losing his life in be- 
half of the downtrodden Poles. Next we read of his coming 
home to make a whirlwind appeal for money and clothing 
for the impoverished Greeks, and later for the Cretans; 
in both cases obtaining it readily and going to oversee its 
distribution in person, — not just giving it away, but wisely 


1 Revised and reprinted from an articlein The Christian Register, Boston, Mass., March 
31, 1921. 
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using much of it in payments for labor upon public works, 
such as rebuilding the devastated villages. Here we see; 
coupled with his native humanitarianism, the origin of his 
common-sense molding of the public charities of Massachu- 
setts, touching which Chapman, a keen student of affairs, 
writes: “His work in charity will never be superseded. Suc- 
ceeding penologists will recur to it to save them from the 
science of their times.”’ 

Indeed, Dr. Howe was always original and_ practical. 
When asked in 1831 to take charge of the proposed first 
school for the blind, in Boston, he accepted the call of the 
helpless as a true knight would, went abroad to study the 
few schools there, and upon returning brought along not 
only a knowledge of the best that had been done in this 
field, but also two brilliant young instructors, one of them 
blind, who demonstrated in his own person and at once what 
training can achieve. He had observed keenly the foreign 
schools, disapproving of much he found in them; and he laid 
down for his pioneer American enterprise wise fundamental 
principles from which there has been no departure to this 
day. At the outset he established the principle that the 
young blind can become, and therefore should be trained to 
be, economically and socially competent. This principle was 
then denied in Europe and is by no means generally ac- 
cepted there now. The difference this makes to the young 
blind themselves is the difference between school life with 
hope and school existence without it. Hopefulness is an 
educational factor of prodigious power. Years afterward Mr. 
(later Sir) Francis Campbell, and others of Dr. Howe’s 
teachers, generously released for the purpose, took these 
ideas overseas and on them carried on the world-famous 
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Dr. Howe returned from Europe determined to provide 
blind children with the same fundamental training that other 
American children were receiving, and therefore to give them 
books. The three embossed books which he brought back 
with him, and which he declared represented the only ones 
in the English language, are still preserved. The character 
of their type seeming to promise ill as models to follow, he 
immediately set himself to create on a principle of his own, 
first, a better — that is, more generally tangible — alphabet, 
and then proceeded to turn out volume after volume until 
he soon had more and better and cheaper books than existed 
anywhere else; in fact, he came to fill orders for them from 
Europe. His books took the gold medal over all others at 
the Exhibition of the Works of Industry of all Nations, held 
in London, 1851. And the Boston “line type” continued to 
lead here until, over a half-century later, it was superseded 
by an arbitrary “ point” system which the blind can write as 
well as read. He states somewhere that seeing blind children 
read with their fingers did more to promote the growth and 
prosperity of his own and similar schools in this country than 
any other one thing. His was the practical vision sometimes 
called prophecy. He well understood that “seeing is be- 
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lieving,” and that only conviction could open purses for 
this new and untried cause. Promptly following such dem- 
onstrations of reading by touch, one after another of the 
States themselves established schools of their own. The edu- 
cation of the blind of the United States to-day (1920) em- 
braces 5,386 pupils, 728 teachers, 149,621 embossed books, 
and is represented by a capital of $11,586,064. Of all this 
Dr. Howe is the acknowledged pioneer. 

While thinking out new projects and processes Dr. Howe 


showed his creative genius by evolving a plan for teaching 
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a child who is both deaf and blind; for one so shut in was 
then considered unteachable, since its mind could not be 
reached, and legally was held to be non compos mentis. His 
finding and teaching of Laura Bridgman was the result. 
Every doubter should read the story of this wonderful 
achievement and so come to believe that everything is pos- 
sible to him who both wills and labors perseveringly in the 
right direction. Hearing this story has saved many a des- 
perate person from suicide. Indeed, the education of Laura 
Bridgman is the emancipation of a soul. It made her liber- 
ator famous, and the Perkins Institution the Mecca of many 
notable men and women. One of these was Charles Dickens, 
who describes the visit in his “ American Notes,” and another 
was Miss Julia Ward, who as a result of the acquaintance 
then formed became Julia Ward Howe. 

While Dr. Howe’s chief work was the education of the 
blind, in which field he was the recognized leader as long as 
he lived, he also helped release the deaf and dumb from their 
isolation by furthering the teaching them speech and lip- 
reading; and he also fathered the project in this country of 
training the feeble-minded, then called idiots. For propos- 
ing to do this he was at first dubbed one of them; but, 
having already done it with a few, he persevered, founded 
a school for them, and located it near the Perkins Insti- 
tution, both of which places he superintended as long as he 
lived. Dr. Fernald, the present head of this world-famous 
school, now moved to Waverley, considers Dr. Howe’s labors 
in behalf of the feeble-minded to be his chief claim to fame, 
so novel was the idea, — years ago, when he developed it, — 
and so saving an instrumentality has it since become every- 
where. 

Dr. Howe did not confine his noblesse oblige to the educa- 
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tion of the handicapped. He was interested in all education; 
and served on Boston’s School Committee when Horace 
_Mann was Secretary of Education. Such service by him 
meant reforms in the public schools. Mann said of one of 
them, the introduction of written examinations, which was 
at first violently opposed, “It could only have been done by 
an angel —or Sam Howe.” It is said that Horace Mann, 
during his whole career as a reformer of public schools in 
New England, had no more intimate friend than Dr. Howe, 
nor one whose support was more indispensable to him. 

The Perkins Institution had a city office on Bromfield 
Street. This, Frank P. Stearns, in his paper on “Chevalier 
Howe,” calls “historic ground,” declaring that “between 
1850 and 1870 some of the most important national councils 
were held there in Dr. Howe’s private office. It was the 
first place that Sumner went to in the morning and the last 
place that Governor Andrew stopped at before returning to 
his home at night. There Dr. Howe and George L. Stearns 
consulted with John Brown concerning measures for the de- 
fence of Kansas.”’ 

He was too old to go to the Civil War, but he could throw 
his great energies into helping the Sanitary Commission, and 
he did so. 

Between 1866 and 1874 he was chairman of the Massa- 
chusetts Board of State Charities and wrote its annual re- 
ports. They are and will remain classic textbooks on the 
subject of public charity. His general principles may be 
called maxims. One of these is “that it is better to sepa- 
rate and diffuse the dependent classes than to congregate 
them;” not only better for each dependent, but for the 
community. It was a novel idea to the people, who found 
themselves called upon to take up the work of public char- 
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ity instead of leaving it to official persons. This they have 
since done to a great extent. For example, the so-called 
“placing-out”’ system has resulted, whereby the State places 
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its “minor wards,” not in asylums, but in families, there to 
be faithfully followed up, protected and educated until able 
to take care of themselves. This system has become uni- 
versal throughout the United States; and such organiza- 
tions as the Child Welfare Department of the American 
Commission to Serbia are now applying it abroad. It is 
these reports of Dr. Howe’s, filled as they are with the sug- 
gestions of common sense and the duty of the strong to the 
weak, whose reading led to the statement already quoted: 
“His work in charity will never be superseded.”’ 

A report of all the services of this “Servant of Humanity”’ 
would expand this sketch unduly. Sanborn, in the index of 
his “Life,” condenses these on two pages, among which one 
may read, in addition to those already enumerated, the fol- 
lowing: “debates prison discipline; organizes a movement 
for the fugitive slaves; chairman of the Vigilance Committee; 
helps elect Charles Sumner senator; edits a Boston daily; 
a member of the Bird Club; aids Kansas; meets John 
Brown; his part in the Civil War; work among the freed- 
men; advocates separation of the poor and the defective; 
visits the insane at Gheel; opens work-schools at Athens; 
sums up work of Cretan charities.”’ 
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“Dr. Howe was never the hero of his own tale,” says Dr. 
F. H. Hedge. “Excepting him only, I have never known a 
philanthropist — I mean an active, reforming philanthropist 
—who was also a fair-minded, tolerant man.’ A good 
many people develop original ideas, but, as has been in- 
timated, those of this “original first cause,’ as Sanborn 


calls him, were also practical. He had the rare gift of 
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knowing whether or not any plan of his would work. When 
he had carried one of them well along and perceived success 
ahead he handed it over to another to finish and turned 
his mind to fresh fields. He selected his assistants with 
acumen, infusing into them his own confidence and conse- 
cration. It was because of this that he could drive so 
many teams abreast and have them all reach their goal. 

The education of Laura Bridgman remains doubtless Dr. 
Howe’s unique achievement. It still adds luster to a city 
that proudly boasts a galaxy of celebrated sons. Boston 
keeps alive the discovery of etherization by one of them in 
a monument in its Public Garden. A companion-piece would 
appropriately help hold before the people, who seem in 
danger of forgetting it, that this city, through another cre- 
ative genius, also first gave equally practical aid to those 
laboring under disability, and so would help impress the 
ever-needed lesson of faith in human possibilities. Dr. Howe 
was “born to benefit others, and by choice he selected for 
his benefactions those who could least repay his service with 
their own — the blind, the deaf, the insane, the idiotic. He 
thought it unsuitable to practice medicine and surgery for 
money; nor was he at any time very willing to sell his 
service, preferring to bestow it without recompense. He 
would have agreed heartily with that definition of his class 
among men which said, ‘A gentleman is one who has some- 
thing to give, not something to sell.’”’ 

Says one of his biographers: 


There grew up in Boston and its neighborhood in Dr. Howe’s 
early and middle life a group of remarkable men. . . . Such were 
Channing, Emerson, Webster, Everett, Allston, the Danas, Alcott, 
Hawthorne, Longfellow, Lowell, Margaret Fuller, Garrison, Theodore 
Parker, Horace Mann, Sumner, Agassiz, Choate, Andrew, Wendell 
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Phillips, James Freeman Clarke. . . . Among all these, and others 
whom I have not named, Dr. Howe stood forth as individual and al- 
most as conspicuous as any. He was neither saint, nor poet, nor 
orator, nor matchless prose writer; neither great lawyer, nor man of 
unquestioned eminence in science, nor artist, nor seer, nor persistent 
champion of a single great cause; but his own work, such as it was, 
drew the attention of all. He was known and welcomed, and he re- 
flected as much luster on his native city as most of those enumerated. 
He was of their time and endowed with a portion of their spirit. He 
gained distinction without seeking it and valued it but little. . . . New 
England will see many illustrious men hereafter, but hardly any like 
him, so peculiar was Dr. Howe in his talents, in the circum- 
stances of his career, and in the far-reaching results of his philan- 
thropic activity. 


As husband and father Dr. Howe was both guide and lov- 
ing counsellor. At his school he always conducted in person 
“morning prayers,” where his reading of scripture is said to 
have been beautiful and impressive. Simplesin his life, he 
exemplified the substance of Christianity as happily as most. 
James Freeman Clarke, his pastor, spoke of him as “emi- 
nently Christian.”’ “The Unitarian Review,” at the time of 
his death in 1876, refers to his life “as a very literal following 
of His example who said that it was the purpose of His 
coming to heal the broken-hearted, to preach deliverance to 
the captive, to open the eyes of the blind, and to set at 
liberty those that are bruised.” 


EDWARD E. ALLEN. 
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